THE SENILE

Noel was as active, powerful and authoritarian as ever; but he was
gloomier.

He had lost his only son, he had lost his father, and his wife was
slowly dying on the first floor of his house.

Noel h^d only one pleasure left: that of torturing Lucien Maublanc.
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Thinner, long-haired, his eyes staring, Lulu Maublanc moved sadly
about Paris. His limbs, like those of an aged doll, seemed to be hanging
from elastic bands that had lost their resilience.

Six months of constant effort and humiliation to get even the smallest
sums of money out of Noel had turned him into a piece of flotsam con-
tinually washed in the same direction by the same current.

Since the tribunal had pronounced its sentence, Lulu had sold his
diamonds, his pearls, even his furniture to raise money; he had sacked
his manservant, given up his lease and was living in a third-class hotel
behind the Rue de Rivoli. All the profit on his sales and his economies
had disappeared in the gaming-houses where he hoped to recoup him-
self. He had even sold part of his wardrobe, and his clothes, now no
longer properly loooked after, had soon begun to look creased and
shabby. The only elegance that remained to him was his collection of
bowler hats.

Every day at a quarter to ten Lulu left his hotel, took a taxi, and
had himself driven to the Rue de la Pompe, where Anny Feret lived.
Since the crises he had been through, he had "taken up again," as he
said, with the singer. The latter, yielding to the kindly side of her
nature, had agreed to the old man's coming to see her in the mornings.
But she no longer put herself out for him. If she had a man or a woman
in her room, she shut the door in Lulu's face. He made a fuss, but
came back the next morning just the same.

On the days when she was alone, she had discovered an easy way of
giving Lulu some pleasure without wasting her own time: she dressed
in front of him.

Sitting infatuated on the cork-topped stool, Lulu recapitulated his
grievances against Schoudler or against Sylvaine, as he watched Anny
Feret's plump white body moving about the narrow bathroom with its
red-tiled floor.

"They're all swine, the whole lot of them; I've often told you so,
darling Lulu," she would reply by way of consolation, folding her arms.

He would place a hundred-franc note on the little glass-topped table,
between the toothpaste and the cold cream. She often felt like saying:
"No, keep it, you poor old man; you've no more money than I have."

She kept silent, knowing she was being charitable in accepting it.
Besides, the hundred francs were sometimes very useful to her too.
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